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1.0 INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


During the summers of 1989 and 1990, I was participating in a sociolinguistic survey! of the 
languages of northern Pakistan. As part of this survey I went to the Chitral District in the North-West 
Frontier Province to investigate a number of relatively small language communities found there. Having 
researched the limited literature available on the area and languages, I went with the expectation of 
finding at least several of the languages in an advanced stage of language shift or death. However, after 
visiting several villages, it quickly became obvious that traditional languages in these small, remote 
communities were, for the most part, very much in use. My research shifted then to an investigation of 
what is maintaining these languages. 


I have chosen to highlight the Kalasha- and Phalura-speaking communities as representative of the 
language communities of the southern Chitral area. There are a number of significant factors affectin, 
these two communities which are salient to the language vitality of all of the small language communities 
in the area. 


2.0 METHODOLOGY 


"The qualitative data used for this research was collected through observation, interviews, and 
orally administered questionnaires. There were ten Kalasha-speaking respondents and twenty-five Phalura- 
speaking respondents. Some data from intervicws and questionnaires collected with speakers of other 
languages has also been included when it applies to understanding the sociolinguistic environment more 
fully? I was assisted by mother tongue Pashto-speaking colleagues, who had proficiency in Urdu and 
English. 5 
Due to cultural constraints limiting access to women, the respondents were all men. Most of the 
respondents were chosen because they had some proficiency in Urdu, Pashto, or English and we could 
communicate more clearly with them. The few interviews with monolinguals were more difficult to conduct 
and were not very productive for gathering information. This study, being limited in responses from 
monolinguals, could be considered quite biased; however, information from monolinguals would very likely 
only support the data that was collected, for the conclusion of this study is that these languages are vital 
and we can assume that, in general, monolinguals would perceive their language as vital. 


2.1 Factors Affecting Linguistic Vitality 


To organize and analyze the data collected, I have used a taxonomy presented by Giles, Bourhis, 
and Taylor (1977). This taxonomy lists factors they see as affecting ethnolinguistic vitality; however, I will 
only apply them to linguistic vitality. These factors are described as the variables which “may combine to 
at least permit an ethnolinguistic community to survive as a viable group” (Giles et al. 1977:308). This 


I This survey was begun under the auspices of Lok Virsa (Institute of Folk Heritage) Islamabad, Pakistan. 


2For a more complete description of the sociolinguistic environment of all of the languages of Chitral as investigated in this 
study, see Decker 1992. 


taxonomic list groups the factors under three headings: Status Factors, Demographic Factors, and 
Institutional Support Factors. (See chart 1.) The Status Factors include those variables related 
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to a linguistic group’s economic status, social prestige, socio-historical status, and status of the language 
both in and out of the group. The Demographic Factors include the actual number of members of the group 
and their distribution in their local, regional, or national area. It can also include birth rates, marriage 
customs, and transhumance patterns. Institutional Support Factors include any means available ta the group 
to gain formal or informal representation in the organized institutions of the local, regional, or national 
society. These institutions include mass media, education, government services, industry, religion, and 
culture. It is proposed (Harwood, Giles, and Bourhis 1992) that the combined effect of these factors 
determines the overall strength or vitality of ethnolinguistic groups. I will only describe the factors that are 
more germane to the Kalasha and Phalura situation. 


3.0 BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
3.1 Background Linguistic Information 


There has been very little study of the languages of Chitral’. Previous research focused on the 
collection and analysis of linguistic data for the purpose of determining historical descriptions of the 
languages and their affiliations. Kalasha and Phalura are both classified as being in the Dardic group of 
Indo-Aryan (Indic) languages, in the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-European family. (See Morgenstierne 
1974, and Ruhlen 1987.) The earlier reports often included some demographic, historical, and language 
use information as well. These reports are useful when compared to information on the present situation 
for estimating population growth, trends in people movements, and indications of change in language 
vitality. 


For a listing of more recent studies see Fussman 1972 and 1989, Strand 1973, Schmidt and Kowt 1984, Jones 1966, 
Morgenstierne 1973, and Kristiansen 1978. 


3.2 Languages in Chitral 


Southern Chitral is formed by the Chitral River running north to south dividing the Hindu Kush 
mountain range, to the west, and the Hindu Raj mountain range, to the east. The village of Drosh, located 
in the center of this area, is the main commercial center and is predominantly inhabited by Khowar 
speakers. Relative to the locations where Kalasha and Phalura are spoken around Drosh, Khowar, 
accounting for approximately 85 percent? of the population of the district, is the dominant language of 
wider communication to the north, and Pashto dominates to the south, Sixty years ago, it was reported 
(Morgenstierne 1932) that there were only a few Pashto-speaking families in Chitral. By 1969 they had 
increased to one percent of the population in Chitral and they dominated eighty-five percent of the trade 
in the district (Israr-ud-Din 1969). This northward expansion of Pashto continues today. 


There are several other small language groups (Dameli, Gawar-bati, Gujari, Kamviri-Shekhani, 
and Eastern Kativiri) located in the valleys of southern Chitral and neighboring Afghanistan. 


Other important languages have significance in certain domains. Frequently in the area there are 
refugees, military and government personnel, and merchants from outside of Chitral who speak other 
languages. Urdu is the national language, the language prescribed for education, required for government 
service employment, and used for many theological books. Persian was the official language of the Chitral 
government until 1952, and still retains prestige as a "beautiful language used in poetry and some 
theological books. Most people in Chitral are Muslims and there is prestige in having the ability to read 
the many religious books written in Arabic. Finally, the most highly educated, those who interact with 
tourists, and some people involved in gavernment learn English. Therefore, the interplay of languages in 
southern Chitral provides an interesting situation for sociolinguistic research. 


3.3 Geographic Descriptions of Kalasha and Phalura 


The Kalasha villages are located in four side valleys on the western side of the Chitral River south 
of Chitral town. From north to south, the valleys are Rumbor, Bumboret, Birir, and Urtsun®. The area 
inhabited by Kalasha in each of the four valleys is about six or seven kilometers long and no more than 
half a kilometer wide. The distance from the Rumbur Valley to the Urtsun Valicy is about twenty 
kilometers across the mountains; it is much farther by road. 


Between the Birir and Urtsun Valleys is the Jinjiret Koh Valley and the village of Suwir. In Suwir, 
only a few elderly people remember Kalasha but they no longer use it. In the Jinjiret Koh valley, people 
over 30 years of age are able to speak Kalasha but its use is discouraged. Khowar is the dominant 
language in these locations now. There are also several Kalasha-speaking families in the village of 
Kalkatak, on the east side of the Chitral River. People who are ethnically Kalasha live outside of these 
areas, but they no longer use the Kalasha language, nor call themselves Kalasha. 


Phalura is spoken across the river from the area where Kalasha is spoken. The five locations, from 
north to south are: the villages of Purigal and Ghos, the Biori Valley, and the villages of Kalkatak and 
Ashret. By road the distance from Purigal to Ashret is about 38 kilometers. 


3.4 Relevant Histories of Kalasha and Phalura 


Historically, Kalasha traditions relate that they ruled southern Chitral for several hundred years 
before being dominated from the north by Khowar speakers, This southward movement of Khowar began 
several hundred years ago and continues today. The Kalasha are the last practitioners of the animistic 
religions of the Hindu Kush region. 


*There are no accurate population figures for the district: there are an estimated 173,000 to 200,000 Khowar speakers in Chitral 
District. The districts total population is estimated at 209,500 to 243,700 (Decker 1992). 


are approximately 3000 Pashto speakers in Chitral (Israr-ud-Din 1969), which accounts for one percent of the population 
of Chitral District. However, in areas south of Chitral, in Pakistan and Afghanistan, there are approximately 14 million Pashto 
speakers. 
Sla the carly stages of this study, numerous respondents from other language groups reported that Kalasha was no longer 
spoken in the Urtsun Valley. 


The Phalulo, speakers of Phalura, report that several hundred years ago they came west to Chitral 
from the Chilas and Tangir Valley area of the Indus Valley, separating from the main body of the related 
Shina-speaking group. Their movement into southern Chitral may have been in conjunction with the 
southward movement of Khowar speakers into the area. The Phaluio have stories of defeating Kalasha 
armies to occupy the areas where they now live. 


4.0 INDICATIONS OF LINGUISTIC VITALITY 


Having described some of the relevant background information, let us now look at the factors 
(status, demography, and institutional support), revealed by this study as affecting the linguistic vitality of 
the Kalasha- and Phalura-speaking communities. (While reading through the following sections, the reader 
may wish to refer to Chart 2, in 844, for a summary of the positive and negative factors presented to show 
their cumulative effect on the vitality of Kalasha and Phalura.) 


4.1 Status Factors 


The Status Factor is defined as those variables related to “a speech community’s social prestige, its 
socio-historical status and the prestige of its language and culture — not only within the immediate 
confines of its territory, but internationally as well" (Harwood, Giles, Bourhis 1992). 


There are both negative and positive status factors affecting Kalasha linguistic vitality. Until 
recently they were known regionally and nationally as the Kalash Kafir, kafir means ‘heathen’ or 
‘unbeliever’. The neighboring Muslim groups have negative attitudes toward the Kalasha religion, and 
sometimes these attitudes are expressed in negative behavior toward the Kalasha. Through recent centuries 
the neighboring Muslim people have put significant pressure on the Kalasha, and other non-Muslim 
groups, to convert to Islam". Many of the people in southern Chitral are ethnically Kalasha but for 
generations have been Khowar-speakers and Muslims (Israr-ud-Din 1969). Due to the negative attitudes 
toward the Kalasha religion, most of these converts would not identify themselves as having Kalasha 
ancestry. 


The Kalasha are aware of negative attitudes toward them held by the outgroups; this has influence 
on the formation of their own self-perceptions. For many Kalasha this is a factor which unifies them. 
However, some individual Kalasha have responded to pressures from the outgroup by converting to Islam; 
this sometimes includes a shift towards the use of Khowar. 


By 1960 ail the Kalasha of Suwir had converted to Islam. The respondents reported that in about 
1960 their entire village took an oath to stop speaking Kalasha because of its association with their former 
pagan beliefs; they shifted to the use of Khowar. To be able to cease using Kalasha, the majority of the 
population must have already had a high level of proficiency in Khowar, and they may have been shifting 
to Khowar in certain domains for some time previous to the oath. 


In Kalkatak, the Kalasha who have converted to Islam are slowly gine to Phalura; Kalasha is 
still spoken sometimes in the homes but the young people are learning primarily Phalura, and secondarily 
Khowar, in their neighborhoods and school. 


All of the Kalasha in the Urtsun Valley, and some individuals in the Birir and Bumboret Valleys, 
have converted to Islam; yet they still continue to use Kalasha as their first language. However, the 
Kalasha respondents interviewed in the Urtsun Valley did not indicate as much commitment toward the 
continued use of the Kalasha language as the non-Muslim Kalasha in the northern valleys indicated. 


From these examples we see that the identification of the language with the traditional religion 
gives Kalasha low status from the perspective of the outgroups. It seems that this outgroup attitude toward 
Kalasha has had profound impact on the ingroup attitudes in the Jinjiret Koh Valley and the village of 
Suwir, and may have a future negative impact on the use of Kalasha in Kalkatak and the Urtsun Valley. 


TThe forced conversion to Islam of the neighboring Nuristan tribes is documented in Jones 1974. 


When other factors are considered, Kalasha may have some status which positively affects the 
language vitality. The Kalasha of the Rumbur, Bumboret, and Birir Valleys are recognized internationally; 
there are several books written about them; they have been featured in the National Geographic magazine; 
they are one of the major tourist attractions in the country for international tourists. That recognition has 
not gone unnoticed by the Kalasha. Some also feel pride in their history as one-time rulers of southern 
Chitral; one man commented, ^Why should we be ashamed of our language? We were once the rulers of 
this whole area.” This illustrates how a socio-historical event can support language vitality. 


The Kalasha maintain somewhat economically self-sufficient communities. Kalasha men only 
infrequently leave their valleys for outside employment or for purchasing supplies. Some men learn a little 
Khowar for these outside business contacts. However, respondents in Kalkatak and the Urtsun Valley 
reported that they must learn some Khowar and Pashto for social and business contacts with local 
Khowar- and Pashto-speaking families and merchants. Therefore, no one language is perceived as having 
significantly more economic status than Kalasha for employment or commerce. 


Phalura, while not being identified with any negative religious beliefs, may be negatively affected 
by low economic status. The economic status aspect of the status factor is defined as "the degree of 
control a language group has gained over the economic life of its nation, region, or community” (Giles et 
al. 1977). In the past, the Phalura communities, as well as most of the groups throughout this mountainous 
region, were relatively self-sufficient. The valleys were agriculturally productive enough to support the 
needs of their small communities. The valleys were also remote and travel through the mountains was 
difficult and dangerous due to occasional inter-ethnic conflicts. This environment would have created 
economically independent communities which might have given members of these groups positive 
perceptions of their groups vitality. 


In recent years, however, roads have been built into most villages and transportation is more 
available. The Phalulo population has been increasing?, possibly to numbers which cannot be supported 
adequately by the limited agriculture of the Phalulo villages. To gain access to more money, some men 
have left their villages for employment in other language communities, generally Khowar or Pashto. Some 
young people have become educated and interested in economic advancement outside of their home 
villages; this penerally invalves shift, in at least some domains, to Urdu. These factors may create a 
perception of dependence upon other languages for economic control, and thus, less economic status 
support for Phalura language vitality. 


For example, it seems that the poor agricultural position of Ghos, situated on a mountainside 
without adequate space or water for the necessary irrigation, has forced the Phalulo there into more 
contact and dependence on Khowar speakers, and the need to speak Khowar. The Phalulo have expanded 
their labor to collecting firewood for sale in Drosh to get money. Therefore, the high value in learning 
Khowar for economic benefit gives Khowar a significantly greater status in the eyes of the Ghos Phalulo, 
which suggests evidence of weak linguistic vitality in that village. 


In some situations, the perceptions of other language groups are important in relation to the 
ingroup evaluation. Research (Giles et al. 1977) indicates that ingroup members develop their perceptions 
of their own group with reference to how they are perceived by other groups. 


The perception by others of Phalura as a language of wider communication may give the language 
some social prestige and vitality. The Kalasha in Kalkatak are shifting to the predominant use of Phalura. 
In the Shekhani village of Badrugal, located between Ashret, Kalkatak, and the Biori Valley, many of the 
people are reported to use Phalura as their second language. Respondents from Badrugal said that there is 
frequent intermarriage between these Shekhani speakers and Phalura speakers from neighboring villages. 
One respondent said that, in the homes of these mixed marriages, both languages are used. The acquisition 
and use of Phalura by non-Phalulo in Kalkatak and Badrugal, and to some extent in Ashret, supports the 
interpretation that Phalura is a regionally dominant language in this small area. Therefore, Phalura, 
though a minority language, may be perceived by Phalulo and some others as having social status as a 
language of wider communication. 


ŠThe economic status factor was most frequently identified as influential in language shift choices by members of the minority 
languages of Chitral. 

SGurdon (cited in Morgenstierne 1941) reported a total of 168 Phalulo families in 1900. That represented about 700 to 1000 
individuals. By 1990, the population had grown to an estimated 8600 individuals (Decker 1992). 


4.2 Demographic Factors 


The Demographic factors may be the most dominant aspect affecting language vitality (Harwood et 
al. 1992). These factors include the actual population numbers, their distribution in a given area, their 
growth rate, intermarriage patterns, and other factors that influence the relative strength of their numbers 
in their competition for ascendancy in intergroup relations. 


For this factor it is particularly important to understand what geographical area the people 
perceive as important. The Kalasha and Phalura are relatively small groups, in comparison to some 
neighboring languages in the district and at the national level. There are approximately 4000 to 5000 
speakers of Kalasha, and about 8600 speakers of Phalura. Khowar, on the other hand, has over 200,000 
speakers and ethnically dominates the majority of the district. Pashto reportedly has over 14 million 
speakers, dominating in most parts of the North-West Frontier Province, of which Chitral is a part. Other 
languages of Pakistan (Panjabi, Sindhi, Baluchi) also have millions of speakers. 


However, in the Rumbor, Bumboret, and Birir Valleys, the Kalasha are demographically dominant, 
and their language is usually used in all domains!?. The Kalasha are concentrated in these valleys and can 
maintain their customs, ethnic unity, and other cultural values relatively free of influence from other 
language groups. This factor possibly has the greatest positive effect on Kalasha language vitality. 


Phalura is the dominant language in the Biori Valley, and this demographic dominance positively 
affects the language vitality in that valley. However, in the villages of Ashret, Kalkatak, Ghos, and Purigal 
there are speakers of other languages living either in, or near, the village. The respondents from these 
villages reported that in many domains outside of the home they frequently choose other languages to use 
with non-Phalulo. Having language use choices does not necessarily mean that a group's linguistic vitality 
is threatened; however, it may create a more unstable environment in which different individuals begin 
making different choices. Choices made which favor the use of other languages in certain domains weaken 
the vitality of the mother tongue in those domains. 


Phalulo in Ghos perceive that they are in a Khowar dominated area; access to their village is 
through Drosh, they are economically dependent on Drosh, and the teachers in the school are Khowar- 
speakers!!, The respondents in Ghos reported that many men in their village have married or desire to 
marry a Khowar-speaking woman, so that their children will be raised as Khowar speakers!?. This goes 
against the usual cultural norm of the various ethnic groups in the region: typically in inter-ethnic 
marriages the woman learns the husband's language and the children are raised speaking the father's 
language. Some respondents from Ghos reported that even in homes in which both parents are Phalura 
speakers they try to use as much Khowar as possible. Therefore, since the use of Phalura is frequently 
limited in certain domains in some Phalulo villages, there is not as much demographic support for Phalura 
vitality as was described for the Kalasha situation. 


43 Institutional Support Factors 


Finally, the Institutional Support factors are defined as the degree to which the linguistic group is 
organized for political influence, and the ways in which the group ís represented in formal and informal 
institutional settings. This can cover numerous aspects of support for the linguistic group as a unique 
community, such as the use of the language in mass media, education, religion, government, or industry. 


There is little that can be considered as institutional support positively affecting Kalasha language 
vitality. In the Rumbur, Bumboret, and Birir Valleys, Kalasha is used during local cultural and religious 
celebrations. A couple of elementary schools have begun using Kalasha as the medium of instruction, and 
a few primers have been produced. In Suwir and the Jinjiret Koh Valley, the children are forbidden to usc 


191 the Urtsua Valley there is not a dominant language; however, the Kalasha homes are clustered together. 

‘The Phalulo childen of Purigal also have only Khowar-speaking teachers. The nearest school to Purigal is in Pursat, a Khowar- 
speaking village. 

12This is desired because of the usefulness of Khowar for students in schools with Khowar-speaking teachers who do not speak 
Phalura, which is the case in Ghos. 


locations is the most significant factor in the maintenance of Kalasha in the Rumbor, Bumboret, and Birir 
Valleys, and of Phalura in the Biori Valley. The negative attitude held by the outgroup towards Kalasha 
language and culture is the most significant factor affecting Kalasha language use. There is evidence in 
many villages, especially in Suwir and the Jiniret Koh Valley, that people have completely shifted from the 
use of Kalasha to Khowar. In Kalkatak, the few remaining Kalasha families are shifting predominantly to 
Phalura. Possibly the absence of a dominant language in the Urtsun Valley accounts for the reason the 
Muslim Ex-Kalasha there do not show evidence of shifting to another language. The people would require 
a significant amount of contact with another language to enable them to gain proficiency in another 
language and shift to its use rather than Kalasha. 


The evidence of vitality in Ashret and Purigal, as observed during this study, may reflect that, until 
a few years ago, they were relatively isolated villages. Positive perceptions of language vitality in Ashret, 
Kalkatak, and the Biori Valley may be supported by awareness of the status of Phalura as a language of 
wider communication in the local area. In the form of Phalura-speaking teachers, there may be some slight 
institutional support of language vitality in these villages also. 


To fulfill desires for development requires that Phalulo gain proficiency in other languages, which 
creates a perception that other languages are more useful and that Phalura is less useful. Relative to 
Khowar, Pashto, and Urdu there is less vitality. For Phalulo from Ghos there is a perception of being a 
minority in the sphere of a Khowar dominated area centered in Drosh. Therefore, Phalulo in Ghos seem to 
be shifting more to the use of Khowar as the language of wider communication. 


This study began with the assumption that because Kalasha and Phalura were small groups, in 
relation to their distribution in the district, therefore they must not have much vitality. However, it was 
found through the collection of other information relevant to each of the groups of factors affecting 
language vitality that these language communities have a degree of vitality significant to their immediate 
geographic and social environments. 
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Kalasha in school. In these locations, the people's conversion to Islam has had a definite negative effect on 
Kalasha language vitality due to the religious institution's attitude toward the language. 


The use of Phalura in some schools has a positive impact on language vitality. There are a few 
Phalura-speaking teachers in the schools in Ashret, Kalkatak, and the Biori Valley. Respondents reported 
that those teachers use Phalura for teaching the Phalulo children at the elementary level until the children 
can make the transition to Urdu. For the children who have access to these teachers, the need for 
proficiency in Khowar for getting an education is reduced. However, in Ghos and Purigal, the children do 
not have Phalura-speaking teachers. Therefore, the children need proficiency in Khowar, the language of 
the teachers, to have success in school. This is the reason given by men in Ghos for their desire to marry 
Khowar-speaking women and to raise their children as Khowar speakers. 


The national language policy does not support the development or use of minority languages, such 
as Kalasha and Phalura, ín education, politics, or government. This is evidence of formal institutional 
support for other languages which does not support the maintenance of Kalasha or Phalura in their 
language communities. 


4.4 Summary of Factors Affecting Kalasha and Phalura Language Vitality 


In summary, the examples given in the previous sections have illustrated various factors affecting 
the language vitality of Kalasha and Phalura. Chart 2 gives a summary representation of these factors and 
their positive or negative effect. The cumulative effect of these factors is considered to represent an overall 
strength or weakness of the language vitality. When the pluses and minuses on this chart are tallied, the 
overall numbers agree with the impressions of strong and weak language vitality for each of the locations, 
however, the factars should not be considered to be equally weighted. 


Chart 2 
Effects on Kalasha and Phalura Language Vitality 
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5.0 CONCLUSIONS 


There appear to be good indications of stronger linguistic vitality in the more remote and densely 
concentrated Kalasha and Phalura villages. It seems that the concentration of speakers in their remote 
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communities were demographically small, in comparison to some neighboring language communities, they 
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accumulative effect of these factors represents an overall strength or weakness of the language vitality. The 
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